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Editorial 


KX 
The Southern Study 


With the publication of “The Southern Study” in book form 
(it had previously appeared in the Southern Association Quar- 
terly), the work of the Study has been completed, at least for one 
important stage in secondary education. 

In the judgment of the staff of the Study, as explained in the 
Foreword of the report, the “element of uniqueness” in the Study 
was a method of seeking school improvement which developed in 
it, rather than any particular type of schooling. Nevertheless, one 
reads with genuine interest and profit the chapters on “Outcomes in 
the Schools” and “The Achievement of Pupils.” 

The authors of the report discuss two kinds of outcomes. The 
first has to do with “the developmental, constantly changing charac- 
teristics of the school programs, the faculties’ persistent effort to 
define and discharge the school’s true function to society, and the 
way the pupils, parents, and teachers worked together for improve- 
ment of their schools.”” The second kind of outcomes, or results, 
are represented by the pupils’ learnings and accomplishments—the 
way in which the pupils acquired the information and skills con- 
ventionally expected in high school, as well as certain less con- 
ventional learnings. 

That the schools participating in the Study did improve notably 
is clear from the report. ‘Meeting actual needs” was the guiding 
principle. The schools learned by everyday experiencing to find 
out what local needs were and what were the types of work in the 
classroom and elsewhere in the school that would meet these needs. 
Some of the specific and homely needs the schools identified had to 
do with the prevalence of delinquency, the lack of a community 
newspaper, the high incidence of malnutrition and disease among 
school children, and the failure to find sufficient evidence that the 
quality of life lived by the boys and girls after they left school was 
materially influenced by their school experience. 

In various communities the schools, finding out these needs, 
set about making a program that would meet them. For example, 
where serious malnutrition was discovered, a well organized food 
program was set up. At least one school reported improvement of 
the economic life of the community by “the establishment of a 
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canning plant, a refrigerator and meat-curing plant, a community 
hatchery, the planting of thousands of trees, and the terracing of 
land.” In another community, study of conditions led to a district- 
wide recreational program, centered at the high school, and the 
growing of shrubs and plants for the community. Various com- 
munity tie-ups were in evidence. One school reported: “We have 
found in our community a wide field for study and practical appli- 
cation of the skills learned in the classroom—a field where most of 
our high school classes frequently visit, study, and work.” In one 
situation the mathematics class went to the rescue of over-worked 
income tax representatives and helped the local people fill out 
their income-tax blanks, twenty-seven high school students assisting 
about 2700 people in this process. 

High school activities became “purposeful” where they had not 
been so before; an encouraging amount of flexibility in high school 
programs developed; and the schools and classrooms in many 
instances changed from the stiffness of convention to a delightful 
functional informality. 

Although there was no central uniform testing of pupils’ 
achievements, and could not be from the nature of the experiment, 
there was no question of the success of the students even in the 
ordinary “subject matter” of the secondary program. Of the 86 
groups tested in the 33 schools participating in the Study, 75 equal- 
led or excelled the norms in English; and these covered 84 percent 
of the pupils. For mathematics the percentages were 54 and 68 
respectively, for science 58 and 86, and for social studies 85 and ge. 
The graduates of the schools have done well in college. But the 
outcomes that leaders in the Study were most concerned about were 
of a more “fundamental” nature—those that were directly related to 
the personal, social, and intellectual development of students. 
These learnings of a personal nature—“a broadening of interest, 
the development of acceptable purposes, the formation of good 
habits of work, learning careful planning, the assumption of respon- 
sibility and the need for constant evaluation; and learnings with 
wide social implications—skill in democratic group procedures, 
habits of direct attack on social problems,” were gains substantiated 
for many of the pupils in the schools. The authors of the report 
sum up the outcomes in these important areas as follows: “The 
feelings of personal security, the confidence to face life, the habits 
of planning again were the ultimate outcomes of the Southern 
Study which seemed important.” And they rightly conclude that 
“through such outcomes education might remake living in the 


region.” 
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Educational Events 
KX 


Achievements and Needs in American Education 


The “ten significant educational events of 1946” as listed by the 
Edpress News Letter are as follows: 

(1) President Truman signed the National School Lunch Act 
(Public Law 396) authorizing federal aid to the states in establis- 
ing, operating, and expanding school lunch programs. 

(2) Campaign for better schools in the economically less able 
parts of the nation thru assistance by the federal government 
received increased public support. 

(3) In July the United States became a member of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization (UNES 
CO). 

(4) Congress passed the Fulbright Bill (Public Law 584) 
authorizing the State Department to use some of the proceeds from 
surplus-property sales abroad for exchanges of students and other 
educational activities to advance international understanding. 

(5) At a World Conference of the Teaching Profession in 
August at Endicott, N. Y., 56 delegates from 38 national teacher 
associations in 28 different countries adopted a constitution for a 
World Organization of the Teaching Profession (WTOP). 

(6) College enrolment in the fall reached record-breaking 
figure of two million students, 800,000 of whom are veterans. 

(7) The United States National Commission—consisting of 100 
persons from different organizations and walks of life appointed to 
advise the State Department about UNESCO affairs and to help 
national organizations to take part in the work of UNESCO—held 
its first meeting September 23-26, in Washington. 

(8) California passed a constitutional amendment providing for 
a $2400 minimum salary for teachers—the national minimum 
recommended by the Commission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards. 

(9) Victory Action Program was adopted unanimously by the 
NEA at Buffalo, N. Y., July 3, calling for at least go percent mem- 
bership of all teachers in local, state, and national associations. 

(10) Delegates from all major countries except Russia partici- 
pated in the historic first General Conference of UNESCO in Paris, 
November 19-December 10. 
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The same issue of Express News Letter lists (in condensed form 
from the N.E.A.’s “Our Children”) thirteen urgent needs of Ameri- 
can education: (1) eradication of illiteracy; (2) a broad program 
of adult education; (3) use of public school funds for “the years 
before six”; (4) complete high school education for every mentally 
competent child; (5) federal participation in the financial support 
of schools; (6) opportunities for vocational training for every boy 
and girl; (7) an adequate health education in every school; (8) 
citizenship education; (9) new emphasis on human relations; (10) 
education for the varied relationships of the home; (11) education 
in the constructive use of leisure time; (12) appreciation of the 
spiritual and ethical values; (13) expanded training in science 
and technical knowledge. 


A New School to Emphasize Citizenship 


A group of sociologists, anthropologists and internationalists 
have announced the incorporation of the Verde Valley School in 
Northern Arizona. There is to be a secondary school for boys, 
emphasizing citizenship—national and international. 

Members of the board of the school include: John Collier, 
director of the Institute of Ethnic Affairs in Washington, D. C.; 
Clyde Kluckhohn, Professor of Anthropology at Harvard Univer- 
sity; Rollo Walter Brown, author and lecturer, of Cambridge, 
Mass.; Jacques de Marquette, author and lecturer of Laguna Beach, 
California; George Boyce, director of education for Navajo and 
Hopi Indians, of Window Rock, Arizona; Joaquin Ortega, Direc- 
tor of the Department of Latin American Cultural Relations at the 
University of New Mexico; and Hamilton Warren, Executive- 
Director and founder of the School. : 

The Verde Valley School will be located at Cornville, Arizona, 
near the celebrated Oak Creek Canyon, and almost at the geograph- 
ical center of the State. In addition to college preparatory courses, 
the school will blaze a new trail in offering many educational 
activities designed to teach students the responsibilities of national 
and international citizenship. 

Close relations will be maintained with the local community, 
in is stated, and the boys will participate in many community activ- 
ities. On four-day trips, they travel hundreds of miles by truck 
each month. They will observe the operation of many town and 
city governments. They will study labor management relations at 
mines, lumber camps, and other large enterprises. They will con- 
sider problems of cultural minority groups. The lessons they gain 
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from these experiences will be used as case histories in their class- 
room studies of government, economic, and social sciences. 

The boys will make frequent visits to the Navajo and Hopi 
Indian Reservations, studying these peoples in their native environ- 
ments, they will analyze where the relationships between the 
Indians and ourselves have succeeded and where they have failed. 
Viewing the Indians in a world-framework, they can form intelli- 
gent opinions on how to cooperate successfully with other commu- 
nities throughout the world. 


The High School Contest of the American 
Association for the United Nations 


Students from more than 2,000 schools are expected to compete 
for a trip to Europe in the 21st annual national contest sponsored 
by the Education Committee of the American Association for the 
United Nations, according to an announcement by Mrs. Harrison 
Thomas, Secretary of the Committee. 

Open to public, private and denominational high school stu- 
dents under 21 years of age, the contest, scheduled for March 28, 
1947, is an examination based on the United Nations. Study 
material is supplied by the Association to each participating school 
which may enter two papers in the final competition for national 
prizes. If conditions next summer do not permit the European 
trip, top cash prizes of $500 and $100 will be given to first and 
second place winners. Local prizes are being offered by branches 
of the Association in 27 states. 

Teachers wishing to enroll their schools in the national com- 
petition are registering with the Association at 45 East 65th Street., 
which furnishes study kits of the United Nations Charter and a 
revised edition of We, the Peoples, a history of the UN. 


Eastman Kodak National High School Photo- 
graphic Awards 


Announcement has recently been made of the Second Annual 
National High School Photographic Awards by the Eastman Kodak 
Company. Opening February 15, and closing May 15, this compe- 
tition—approved by the Contest Committee of the National Associ- 
ation of Secondary School Principals—offers high school pupils who 
enjoy fun and are interested in photography an opportunity to 
compete for prizes totaling $3,500 in cash to help further their 
education, plus national recognition for their work. 
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This year, pictures taken since the close of the 1946 competition, 
May 15, 1946, will be eligible for entry. There will be five classes 
instead of four. In each class a first prize of $100 will be awarded, 
a second prize of $50, and a third prize of $30. One of the five first 
prize winners will be selected as the $500 Grand Prize Winner. 
Thus, a young photographer may win as much as $600 for a single 
snapshot. 

In addition to the 16 major award winners, 75 awards of $10 
each, and 270 awards of $5 each will be given, irrespective of class 
—a total of 361 awards. Eligible students may enter any or all 
classes. 

The contest is open to any student who is attending daily any 
of the high school grades from the ninth to the twelfth, inclusive, 
in a public, parochial, or private school in the United States. Entry 
forms and full details may be obtained from high schools and 
photographic dealers. 
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Harrisse’s Essay on Higher Education 
for South Carolina* 


KX 
Epcar W. KNIGHT 
University of North Carolina 

ENRY HARRISSE was a Frenchman, who is best known as 
Bocas and enthusiastic student of the literature of 
the discovery of the New World. He was born in Paris about 1830, 
came to this country and for a time taught in Mount Zion Academy 
in South Carolina, received in 1853 an honorary degree of master 
of arts from the University of that State, was an instructor in 
French in the University of North Carolina where he also studied 
law, taught for a brief period in Georgetown University, Washing- 
ton, D. C., practiced law in Chicago, was later in business in New 
York, and later still returned to Paris. While in New York he 
formed a very close friendship with Samuel L. M. Barlow, influen- 
tial lawyer, bibliophile and book-collector, and in 1883 wrote Bar- 
low from Paris a long and confidential autobiographic sketch or 
letter which provides an important part of the authentic informa- 
tion available on this strange man.* 

Harrisse was very much interested in education, seems to have 
been quite well acquainted with old and current discussions of that 
subject, and while in Chapel Hill wrote two essays on collegiate 
education. One of these was written in 1854 for the prize offered 
by Normal College, which developed into Trinity College around 
which Duke University was later established. This essay led Har- 
risse into a lively and interesting controversy which until recently 
seems to have received no attention in the educational history of 
North Carolina. The other essay was published at Columbia, 
South Carolina, in 1857, “at the expense of” William C. Preston 
of that State, to whom it was addressed. A copy of this essay is 
also in the Manuscripts Division of the New York Public Library 
and a microcopy is in the library of the University of North Caro- 
lina. A copy is in the South Caroliniana Library of the University 
of South Carolina and there may be copies in other libraries in that 
State. 

* Except where otherwise indicated footnotes are by Professor Knight. 

2 This letter is the property of the New York Public Library. A photocopy is in 
the University of North Carolina Library 

* The original of this essay is the soapesty of the New York Public Library which 
gave me permission to use it. The essay was edited and published in The North Carolina 
Historical Review, January, 1947, under the title “Henry Harrisse on Oollegiate 
Education” which tells about his row over the essay contest conducted by Normal 


College and also a bit about his difficulties with the Trustees of the ee of North 
Carolina with whom he seems to have got along very badly. E.W.K 
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Because of its moderness and its treatment in the 1850's of 
educational problems and issues that persist today, it has seemed 
desirable and useful to reprint the essay. Clearly an adaptation 
of the one Harrisse wrote for the Normal College prize it was 
nevertheless, despite its title, an attempt to answer the question: 
“What is the character of the ‘literary institution best adapted to 
the present wants and interests of South Carolina’’’? as Harrisse 
himself says. 

Written nearly a century ago and presumably in Chapel Hill 
the essay seems almost prophetic. Many of the educational con- 
ditions which Harrisse criticized in 1857 are under criticism now 
and some of the stubborn problems in colleges and secondary 
schools which he then pointed to continue to plague educational 
workers and sometimes seem to defy solution. Who nowadays can 
deny Harrisse’s statement that the excellence of an educational 
institution should never “be confounded with its external pros- 
perity, estimated by the number of those who flock to it. ..”? Who 
can deny “that there is not perhaps a single evil in the whole 
catalogue of collegiate nuisances which so loudly calls for censure 
and immediate extirpation” as the admission of deficient and the 
graduation of “ignorant students”? Readers of this essay will note 
the emphasis on higher educational standards; the perspective for 
the responsibility and obligation of trustees or governing boards 
of educational institutions; the need for superior qualification and 
adequate salaries for teachers; the importance of general education 
on which there has been in recent years such a vast if sometimes 
vapid wordage in this country; the insistence upon thoroughness in 
the mother tongue and the emphasis upon history in the collegiate 
curriculum. Impressive also is Harrisse’s familarity with educa- 
tional treatises and discussions of educational issues in this country 
and abroad. 


July, 25, 1857 
To the Honorable William C. Preston: 

Sir: Incited by the hope of being able to promote the efficiency 
and welfare of our College, I have devised a scheme, which I 
respectfully submit to your consideration. Whether it will ever be 
carried out—and if so, prove successful—is a question which time 
alone can solve. Suffice it to say, that I sincerely believe in its 
practicability; and to the stern critics who will not fail to censure 
the freedom of my remarks, or carp at the boldness of the following 
project, I can only answer, in the words of the eminent Dr. Thorn- 
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well, that “in the effort to realize the conception of a perfect edu- 
cation, we are apt to forget that there is no such thing as absolute 
perfection in the matter, that all excellence is relative, and that the 
highest recommendation of any plan is, that it is at once practicable 
and adjusted to the wants and condition of those for whom it is 
provided.” HH. 


LETTER lI. 


JULY 25, 1857. 

I. All our universities and colleges, from Austin! to Yale, and 
from Wake Forest to St. Vincent's, seem to have adopted a stereo- 
typed curriculum and uniform mode of instruction. Is it that these 
preferred studies possess specific virtues altogether denied to the 
other branches of human learning, and that without the pale of 
certain authors and syntax, no science, no literature, ever can in 
an equal degree train the mental powers, impart desirable knowl- 
edge, and at the same time “promote the graceful and ornamental 
accomplishments” of the student? If it be so, we must, indeed, 
lament the poorness of our resources, and strive by all means to 
exact a little more from our common ingenuity. 

To impeach the importance of classical studies, is out of the 
question. When properly and fully taught, and under certain 
circumstances, they are emphatically the most profitable of all 
studies. They train several important faculties, and lay open to our 
eager curiosity the lores of ancient philosophy, poetry and elo- 
quence. Through them we may form our taste, develop our imagi- 
nation, and acquire the only true notions of literary excellence. To 
obtain such results, however, it is absolutely necessary that the 
classics should be studied constantly, fairly, and thoroughly—partial 
or interrupted application being altogether worthless, if not hurt- 
ful. “A little elementary instruction,” says Cousin,? “is always 

1 Reference to “Austin” and “St. Vincent’s” may not be clear. Austin College 
was established in Texas in 1849, by the Presbyterians of that State. The University of 
Texas, located at Austin, was not provided for until 1858. Wake Forest College in 
North Carolina was founded by the Baptist State Convention of that State in the early 
1830's and chartered in 1838. Vencentians or Lazarists, founded in France in the 
seventeenth century for missionary and charitable purposes, became identified with 
Catholic secondary and collegiate education in many countries and established institutions 


in several places in the United States. Patrick J. McCormick, 8S. T. L., “Teaching 
a of the Catholic Ohurch,” in Paul Monroe (Ed.), A Cyclopedia of Education, 
° 9. 
2 Victor Cousin (1792-1867), French philosopher and educator, member of the 
faculty of the University of Paris, member of the Council of Public Instruction in 
the Cabinet of Francois Pierre Guillaume Guizot, and minister of public instruction in 
France and director of the Normal School. He studied the school system of Germany in 
1831 and published his observations and conclusions under the title Rapport sur l’etat 
de Vinstruction publique en Prusse, which is among the most important of all reports 
on educational conditions in Europe in the second quarter of the nineteenth century. 
It was largely because of this report that the French educational law of 1833 was 
enacted. The report was translated into English and published in England in 1834, 
reprinted in New York the following year, and had considerable influence in this country, 
especially in Massachusetts and Michigan. See Edgar W. Knight (Ed.), Reports on 
European Education, 114-22. 
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good for something, but a little Latin and Greek, badly taught, 
can be of no advantage, and may become a source of great incon- 
venience.” 

We justly wonder at the advanced state of German scholarship; 
but is any one so little informed on the subject, as to imagine that 
the course followed at Wersburg, Frankfort or Grimma, is at all 
similar to that pursued in Yale or at Princeton? 

At Eisenach, Schulpforta, or any of those gymnasia, where the 
German youths are educated, the students enter the institution 
between the age of ten and twelve, having already acquired a 
certain knowledge both of Greek and Latin,—not so extensive, to 
be sure, as that required for admission into the Freshman class of 
our Colleges, but certainly more accurate and better digested. A 
period of seven years is indispensable to go through the whole 
course; and, independently of the time devoted to the preparation 
of the lessons under the immediate and constant supervision of 
responsible monitors, they average not less than thirty-two reci- 
tations of one hour each a week, whilst in our Colleges, they never 
have more than sixteen.’ In the first and second years, the German 
student has only four recitations in Latin, and two in Greek, a 
week; but in the third year the number rises to fourteen in Latin, 
and five in Greek; in the fourth, twelve of Latin, five of Greek; in 
the fifth, eleven Latin, six Greek; and in the last year, nine Latin 
and six Greek. That is to say, 3,000 lessons in the dead languages. 
In addition, not only the Latin language is spoken, but in the 
latter part of the course all the exercises are held in it.* 

No student can ever pass from a lower to a higher class without 
sustaining a very strict examination; and it does not follow, as with 
us, because he has been two sessions a Sophomore, that he must, 
as a matter of course, enter the Junior class. Nor do long vacations 
ever break the link. And yet, all those labors and exertions are 
only preparatory to higher studies. After being graduated at the 
gymnasium, the student—if he really designs to master Greek and 
Latin—enters the university, and goes through another course in 
the Seminarium Philologicum, which requires several years more, 
it is true, but enables him at last to appreciate the beauties of a 
Homer or the eloquence of a Demosthenes. Then, and only then, 
the object of his classical education is attained: the treasures of 
ancient literature are placed within his reach. 


8 At the celebrated St. Thomas Schule, of Leipzig, the first class has even so many 
as forty-one recitations a week. [Author's note] 

“Cousin, who heard one of those recitations at the gymnasium of Weimar, where 
they had to translate and explain in Latin, a passage from Plato’s Republic, says, 
that the Professors expressed themselves “correctly and forcibly,”’ and the students 
“fluently and with clearness.” [Author's note] 
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Some will answer that the German mind is naturally slow, 
heavy, turbid, and that it requires such constant efforts to infuse 
into it even the rudiments of any kind of knowledge. We beg leave 
to reply that the Germans are neither slow nor turbid; misty they 
may be, and probably are, but it is only in their metaphysical, and 
not in philological researches or the elucidation of classical authors. 
If they study the dead languages with so much diligence, it is 
because they are well aware of the necessity of understanding 
perfectly all the refinements, spirit, and genius of a language, 
whether dead or living, in order to discern the merit of its litera- 
ture; and as they have found from experience that arduous studies, 
constant efforts and unremitting attention, are absolutely required 
to become well versed in the classics, they succeeded in framing 
a system of education which cannot fail to initiate the German 
student into the excellences of the Greek and Latin writers. 

Admitting even, were it only for the sake of argument, that the 
Teutonic youths are dull and altogether unable to acquire any 
kind of classical learning, unless patiently hammered into their 
heads; to render this objection at all plausible, it will still be neces- 
sary to prove either that so much Latin and Greek is not necessary 
to appreciate Thucydides and Tacitus, or that with our system of 
education, and the time we devote to it, our scholars acquire as 
much learining as the Germans. To refute this, we need only 
compare the Bowdoin® prizes at Harvard or the Berkleian premi- 
ums at Yale, with the extempore compositors in Latin of the abi- 
turientenexamen at any of the one hundred and forty gymnasia of 
Prussia. Why, let any impartial observer who claims to under- 
stand any thing at all about such literary performances, look over 
the Latin salutations of the First Honor men of our Colleges, just 
as they are handed in to the Professors for revision! 

Shall we also tax the English and French with slowness of intel- 
lect? Yet, they devote several years more than we do to their 
studiae humanoriae. At Henry IV, St. Barbe or Stanislas, the pupil 
is likewise subjected to a “sexennium.” ‘Ten hours a day, six days 
in the week, and eleven months in the year, are wholly occupied 
with study. We do not recollect at present the exact number of 
recitations in the dead languages, but it certainly does not fall 
short of that of Pforta or Ratisbon. As for Oxford and Cambridge, 


5The Bowdoin Prizes at Harvard under the bequest of Governor James Bowdoin, 
A.B. 1745: “For the advancement of useful and polite literature among the Residents 
as well graduates as undergraduates of the University . . .” These prizes “may be 
conferred for original dissertations in English, Latin, or Greek, or for translations 
of prescribed passages from English into Latin or Greek." The Berkeley scholarships 
and prizes at Yale were offered through income from gifts by George Berkeley, who 
came to Rhode Island in 1729 and who conveyed to Yale College his estate near Newport 
as a foundation for graduate scholarships and undergraduate prizes. 
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everyone knows through what ordeals the gownsman has to pass 
in his classical triposes* and previous studies under private tutors, 
before getting his bachelorship. A mere perusal of the questions 
asked for the Easter-term examination of the Freshman at Trinity, 
would be of itself sufficient to chill the enthusiasm of our proudest 
Seniors. 

We would not have insisted, had it not been premised by very 
able and consciencious advocates of the study of the Latin and 
Greek languages in this country, as superior means of promoting 
mental habits, that the maturity of these habits is to be measured 
“by the degree and accuracy of the knowledge.” 

In point of natural abilities, it is incontestible [sic] that the 
Americans are not inferior to the Europeans. The comfort which 
our people enjoy—the extensive diffusion of elementary knowledge 
among all classes—and the freedom of our political institutions, 
cannot but promote the further acquisition of learning. In pro- 
portion to their population the United States possess, perhaps, a 
greater number of universities and colleges than any one trans- 
Atlantic State, except Prussia; our students commence their educa- 
tion at a more advanced age, and with a maturity of mind for 
beyond the Germans or French. How is it, then, that notwithstand- 
ing such great advantages, and the number of young men we have 
already educated in the last fifty years, and who devoted themselves 
to teaching or literature, America has produced so few classical 
scholars whose philological and archeological labors ever drew or 
merited the approbation of competent and impartial judges,—whilst 
we can justly boast of astronomers and mathematicians, engineers 
and geologists, equal in many respects to any in Europe? 

Why are most of our original editions of the classics so inferior, 
and whenever English or German reprints, always clogged with 
such frothy notes? Occasionally, we are graced and refreshed with 
an oration, chaste in its style, simple in its structure, and really 
exquisite in its classical allusions; but as a rule, why do we find the 
speeches of many of our statesmen, the orations, lectures and ad- 
dresses delivered by our literary characters, uniformly interlarded 
with trite Latin quotations, derived no doubt from a Watson or a 
Bohn,’ and hacknied historical citations, which the most unpre- 
tending Sophomore of a Prussian high-school would blush to quote? 
It is in such palpable examples, if no where else, that we must look 
for the state of scholarship in a country. Those alone can tell 


* Final honors examinations in the classics. 

tT Henry George Bohn (1796-1884), British publisher of editions of standard works 
of history, science, archaeology, theology, and the classics, and of translations, and also 
dealer in rare books. 
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whether the American system of education really quenches our 
thirst at what the newspapers incessantly invoke and call the 
“Pierian spring.” 

How many of our graduates can read the ancient authors of 
Rome and Athens in the original, with sufficient ease to enjoy and 
appreciate them? Alas, but few! and these owe their rare pro- 
ficiency to subsequent studies and congenial pursuits. If, then, 
we do not initiate the American students into those sole repositories 
of undoubted literary excellence, are we more successful in training 
their minds through the medium of those very classical studies? 

That this can be done, and perhaps more successfully with 
Thucydides or Juvenal than Euclid or Laplace, is an opinion which 
Sir William Hamilton and Professor Pillans* have very ably de- 
fended. But do we do it? Can we ever do it? Do we employ the 
proper means of doing it? 

In what consists our method of teaching the classics? Only in 
endeavoring to get the student to give the bare meaning of a text. 
Whether he learns it through the previous reading of an obliging 
class-mate, his own guessing powers, or the memorizing of the pass- 
age in one of Mr. Bohn’s literal translations, seems to be of no 
moment to his instructor. In fact, those translations are so openly 
and universally used that we venture the assertion that, in nine 
out of ten of our colleges, if a Professor sees any of them in the 
book-case, upon the table, or in the hands of the student anywhere 
except in the recitation room, not only he does not reprimand him 
or seize the book, but does not even consider it a breach of disci- 
pline, worth the trouble of a verbal report to the Faculty. The in- 
structors are so well aware of the fact, that they have contrived a 
certain plan, not to check the evil; this seems to be beyond their 
power,—but to mitigate its effects in a very peculiar manner. They 
give lessons of four pages instead of two, as if the quantity ever 
could in any way compensate for the quality, or as if their main 
object was to obtain the reading of a certain number of lines with 
out any regard whatever to the modus operandi. Now, if the study 
of the dead languages forms the bone and sinew of our curricula, 
because of its specific properties, when exclusively applied to the 
training of the mind, who can deny that in this case, the use of 

8 Sir William Hamilton (1788-1856), Scottish metaphysician and author of Lectures 
on Logie and Dicussions in Philosophy, Literature and Education. Professor James 
Pillans was born in Edinburgh in 1778, received his education in the Edinburgh High 
School, of which he later became rector, and in the University of Edinburgh in which 
he served for many years as professor of humanity and laws. As rector of the Edin- 
burgh High School he introduced the monitorial system of instruction which attracted 


students and observers from many countries. Pillans wrote on educational subjects 
and was the author of many textbooks. 
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translations, whether authorized or illicit, baffles the chief purpose 
of education, and mocks both teachers and students? 

When we say that the study of Latin and Greek exercises and 
invigorates the mind in a greater degree than some other branches 
of learning we attach to the word “study,” a meaning somewhat 
different from that generally understood by our American instruc- 
tors. A mere verbal translation, often in imperfect or disconnected 
English, with grammatical answers now and then, is NOT the kind 
of study calculated to improve greatly the pupil’s mental powers. 
The mind, to derive any profit from a classical course, requires 
constant appeals to other means of far greater efficacy. Frequent 
transpositions from Latin into Greek, and from English into Latin; 
daily written exercises and frequent compositions of verses in these 
languages; immediate translations into Latin from an English text 
read aloud; extempore and exegetical readings; turning different 
dialects into each other, and English verse into Iambic trimeters, 
&c. Such are among the multifarious means to which the teacher 
must resort, if he has truly in view the training of his pupil. It is 
the method pursued at Leipsig, Paris and Oxford. 

Can we, in America, where our children, from their very in- 
fancy, contract obdurate habits of physical and mental independ- 
ence; where any kind of restraint is considered a tyranny—a course 
of four years already too long—and the age of fourteen entirely 
too early for collegiate instruction—can we ever think of introduc- 
ing such a system and its necessary train of restrictions and innova- 
tions? For, how could we pretend to teach the languages in this 
way, unless a change of diet, studies in common and under the 
watchful eyes of rigid tutors, a confinement and catalogue of severe 
penalties, such as no American youth would ever submit to, were 
also introduced? Yet, we candidly believe that one is subservient 
to the other, and in this, lies the secret of the strict discipline so 
uniformly enforced in all the gymnasia and colleges of Europe. 


II. We have neither the time nor the space to discuss, at length, 
whether the mind of the student should be especially and wholly 
trained in view of the particular career he intends to follow in after 
life; or whether there ought to be only one training for all students, 
without regard to the profession which they may ultimately adopt. 
It seems to us, however, that although a physician requires a mental 
discipline altogether different from a lawyer, a merchant from a 
farmer, and an engineer from a politician, the training, preparatory 
to the acquisition of the specific facts required for the successful 
prosecution of a profession, should be general. It is necessary to 
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all, and such as no man, whatever be the nature of his ulterior aim, 
can dispense with. 

But how long, and how far, must the student be subjected to 
this general training? Is it necessary that the totality of the four 
years spent in College should be devoted to it? If so, where and 
when is he to acquire the knowledge, the bare knowledge, so in- 
dispensable to his success in life? For, great as our respect for 
Sir William Hamilton may be, we must confess that we do not 
understand his assertion that “the mere possession of scientific 
truths, for its own sake, is valueless.” Whatever may be our motives 
for acquiring these scientific truths, it is nevertheless evident that 
they are necessary to man at all times. How can we realize the 
idea of reason without assimilating to it the idea of knowledge? 
You may easily fancy a mind without knowledge, as you sometimes 
think of steam-engines, unsupplied with steam, or the circulating 
organs deprived of blood; but from the moment you speak of 
locomotion, of circulation, of reason, you must add the idea of 
vapor, of fluid, of knowledge, i. e., of “scientific truths.” 

We deem it dangerous to leave it to the student to acquire 
those scientific truths by himself, or when and where he pleases. 
Students should be considered, not as they ought to be, but as they 
are and ever will be. As soon as rid of Collegiate shackles, and 
often before, they launch at once into the study of a profession. 
The intended lawyer enters an Attorney’s Office, studies the theory 
and practice of the law, hastens to obtain his county-court license; 
and without any further preparation, assumes all the duties and 
functions of active life. The medical student follows a similar 
course; and the aspiring engineer, whether mentally and bodily 
prepared or not, immediately enrolls himself for a surveying expe- 
dition. 

On the other hand, has it been fairly tested whether “the in- 
struction in things subservient to the purpose of external accommo- 
dations,” as Aristotle calls them, might not be rendered an excellent 
mental exercise? And if so, why not prefer such instruction, since 
it may simultaneously train the mind and impart the necessary 
knowledge which the student is not expected to acquire at College, 
and cannot obtain afterwards—the calls of active life being too 
exclusive? 

But because the methods of fluxions and ratios are not of para- 
mount use to an agriculturist, or the reduction of hypotheticals at 
all necessary to the welfare of a physician, must we thrust logic 
and the higher mathematics out of our curriculum or establish 
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separate Colleges for the training of those who expect to pursue 
different professions? This would be impracticable, if not absurd; 
still let us not be too exclusive, and endeavor so to frame our course 
of studies, as to suit as much as possible the interests of all; which, 
at present, is not altogether the case. 

III. The necessity of a change in our Collegiate system of edu- 
cation is no new topic; and even in those very States where they 
are so proud of their literary institutions, many a severe pamphlet 
has been written to censure the course followed in the Colleges of 
New England. We have none of these at hand, but by referring to 
President Wayland’s Report, to the corporation of Brown Univer- 
sity, or to Mr. George Ticknor’s® remarks on the changes in Har- 
vard College, the reader will see that we do not stand alone in the 
opinion which we so freely express. 

“Who,” asked the celebrated historian of Spanish literature, 
“who in this country, by the means offered to him, has been enabled 
to make himself a good Greek scholar? Who has been taught, 
thoroughly, to read, write and speak Latin? Nay, who has been 
taught anything at our Colleges, with the thoroughness which will 
enable him to go safely and directly to distinction in the depart- 
ment he has thus entered, without returning to lay anew the foun- 
dations of his success? It is a shame to be obliged to ask such ques- 
tions; and yet there is but one answer to them.” 

Although expressing ourselves rather frankly, and quoting 
authorities, the language of which might be taxed with surliness 
and vehemence, we do not mean to cast a slur upon this or that 
particular College, either in South Carolina or out of it. Upon the 
whole, the institutions in our State are, perhaps, superior to any in 
the country. The College at Columbia has educated many men, 
who afterwards became eminent in the walks of science and litera- 
ture. Broken up, decried, as the South Carolina College may be, 
we do not hesitate to assert that a much loftier spirit pervades its 
deserted halls than has ever been known to breathe within many 
of the neighboring universities, which, although now thronged with 


* Francis Wayland’s Report to the Corporation of Brown University, on Changes in 
the System of Collegiate Education. Providence, R. I.: 1850. In 1842 Wayland had 
published at Boston his Thoughts on the Present Collegiate System in the United States. 
The Report recommended some rather radical changes in the collegiate program; and 
both of these publications stimulated considerable discussion in this country. Wayland, 
who was president of Brown University for many years, was an energetic advocate of 
mental discipline in education, a theory which American psychologists are said to have 
adjourned or prorogued or to have thrown under a heavy cloud of suspicion, beginning 
around 1900. 

George Ticknor was professor of Spanish language and literature at Harvard. 
His Remarks on Changes Lately Proposed or Adopted in Harvard College, published at 
Boston in 1825, was one of the earliest arguments for reform in the collegiate curriculum 
in this country. Ticknor was greatly impressed with the ideals of German scholarship 
and thoroughness and its intellectual freedom. 
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students, fail to impart to their motley crowds those high notions 
of truth and philosophic excellence, which a Maxcy, a Preston, and 
a Thornwell,® possessed, taught, and vindicated. But we must be 
permitted to confess that neither South Carolina nor any other 
State in the Union possesses that kind of institution, which, having 
in view both the mental training and the acquisition of useful 
knowledge, can, through a particular system of instruction, so 
train its pupils as to enable them to study, afterwards, any profes- 
sion whatever with better success; impart the indispensable knowl- 
edge which they have not the opportunity of studying when out 
of College; and at the same time, give to all those who expect to 
lead the life of independent farmers, merchants and citizens, an 
education which may become from the moment they graduate an 
inexhaustible source of literary enjoyment and practical informa- 
tion. We are well aware that there is hardly a College in the United 
States which does not lay claim to such a system; but experience 
has shown, and we hope to have demonstrated, that such is not the 
case—however strenuous the effort and meritorious the intention. 


IV. The range of Collegiate studies is far from being extensive, 
nor it it so perfect as not to admit of a change. It should be well 
then to inquire whether some new studies might not be introduced; 
others, left out so as to obtain a greater allowance of time, or ele- 
vated in point of importance, and caught in a way better calculated 
to leave a permanent impression upon the pupil’s mind. What are 
the studies that must be abandoned, which ones should be intro- 
duced in their stead; what improvements might be successfully 
applied in the mode of teaching; what is the system of education 
best calculated to improve the student, and at the same time leave 
a residue of knowledge, both applicable and useful; in fine, what 
is the character of the “literary institution best adapted to the pres- 
ent wants and interests of South Carolina”? Such are the questions 
which we propose to discuss and solve in our next letter. 


(Letrer I] Witt APPEAR IN THE MARCH-APRIL Issue) 


10 Jonathan Maxcy (1768-1820) was a graduate of Brown University and served 
as professor and also as president in that institution and also as president of Union 
College, Schenectady, New York; and in 1804 he became the first president of the 
College of South Carolina. William ©. Preston (1794-1860) was a graduate of the 
College of South Carolina, served for a time as United States Senator from that state, 
and was president of his alma mater from 1845 to 1851. James H. Thornwell (1812- 
1862) was a graduate of the College of South Carolina, held a professorship there, and 
served as president of the institution from 1851 to 1855. His letter to Governor 
Manning in 1853 on education ranks high among the most important statements on that 
subject produced in the South prior to 1860. The General Assembly of South Carolina 
ordered the publication of 5,000 copies of the letter. 
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DUCATION for peace is no longer an idle dream of the 
a The atomic bomb has made it a stern necessity. If 
man is to survive his inventions he must rid himself of the preju- 
dices of race, class, and nationalism, and the other spawn of igno- 
rance that have bred hatred and caused wars in the past. That is 
to say, man must discipline himself with the kind of education that 
enables him to live in mutual respect and peace with his neighbors 
of all races, classes, and nationalities. He has no other choice if 
he wishes our civilization to survive. Consequently, education for 
peace concerns not only the teachers but all other citizens as well. 


ORGANIZATION OF UNESCO 


An event occurred in London in November, 1945, that gives 
high hope that the nations of the world finally have learned the 
lesson of the absolute necessity for peace. On November first of that 
year, representatives of forty-four nations met, in accordance with 
the charter for the United Nations adopted earlier that year in 
San Francico, to prepare a constitution for a United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. Preliminary work 
had been done toward such an organization at Dumbarton Oaks 
upon the insistence of Dr. Wellington Koo of China, and at the 
San Francisco Conference through the efforts of lay groups and the 
American delegates. The draft of a constitution was prepared by 
the representatives in London, and on November 16 it was ap- 
proved with the understanding that it would become effective when 
ratified by at least twenty nations. Twenty nations, including our 
own, have now approved that constitution and the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, or UNESCO as 
it is called, is a reality. It is now operating at its permanent head- 
quarters in Paris. 

The basic functions of UNESCO are set forth in the preamble 
to the constitution as follows: 

THE GOVERNMENTS OF THE STATES PARTIES TO THIS CONSTI- 
TUTION, ON BEHALF OF THEIR PEOPLES, DECLARE 
that since wars begin in the minds of men, it is in the minds of men that the 
defences of peace must be constructed; 

1 From a radio address at Orange, Texas, Faculty-Board Banquet, November 14, 1946. 
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That ignorance of each other's ways and lives has been a common cause, 
throughout the history of mankind, of that suspicion and mistrust between 
the peoples of the world through which their differences have all too often 
broken into war; 

That the great and terrible war which has now ended was a war made 
possible by the denial of the democratic principles of the dignity, equality, 
and mutual respect of men, and by the propagation, in their place, through 
ignorance and prejudice, of the doctrine of the inequality of men and races; 

That the wide diffusion of culture, and the education of humanity for 
justice and liberty and peace, are indispensable to the dignity of man and 
constitute a sacred duty which all the nations must fulfill in a spirit of mutual 
assistance and concern; 

That a peace based exclusively upon the political and economic arrange- 
ments of governments would not be a peace which could secure the unanimous, 
lasting, and sincere support of the peoples of the world, and that the peace 
must therefore be founded, if it is not to fail, upon the intellectual and moral 
solidarity of mankind. 

FOR THESE REASONS, 
the States Parties to This Constitution, believing in full and equal opportuni- 
ties for education for all, in the unrestricted pursuit of objective truth, and in 
the free exchange of ideas and knowledge, are agreed and determined to 
develop and to increase the means of communication between their peoples 
and to employ these means for the purposes of mutual understanding and a 
truer and more perfect knowledge of each other’s lives; 

IN CONSEQUENCE WHEREOF 
they do hereby create the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization for the purpose of advancing through the educational and scientific 
and cultural relations of the peoples of the world, the objectives of international 
peace and of the common welfare of mankind for which the United Nations 
Organization was established and which its Charter proclaims. 


This organization of the nations to promote peace through 
education is not a plan hastily constructed in fear since the two 
atomic bombs fell upon Japan. In order to understand how firmly 
the roots of UNESCO are imbedded in history, it is well to give 
attention to some of its forerunners. 


EARLY PLANS 

According to the authorities,’ the first attempt to bind nations 
together for peace through education occurred in 826 A.D. This 
attempt was limited to Christendom and was initiated by the 
Church. Every bishopric throughout Christendom was charged to 
appoint teachers to teach the liberal arts. Ever since that date the 
Catholic Church has continued its educational program, and since 
the Reformation the Protestant denominations have joined the 
effort. Throughout all this educational work of the churches which 
follow the teachings of Christ, the ideals of peace and good will 


2 P. Rossello, Forerunners of the International Bureau of Education. Fvans Brothers 
Ltd., Russell Square, London, 1944. (Translated by Marie Butts.) 
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have been taught. These programs lost some of their Christian 
universality with the rise of nationalism throughout Christendon, 
particularly in nations that began to use education as a tool for 
nationalism. The sponsorship of the program, up to that time 
limited to religious groups, was shared by states after ministries of 
education were formed. The first of these was formed in 1773 by 
Poland. Thenceforth the proposed plans were submitted to the 
nations through official channels. Whereas the first attempt had 
been religious in nature, subsequent plans lost some of the unity 
which Christianity had provided and became to a degree political 
in nature. 


EpvucaTION FOR PEACE 





So far as is known and recorded, the proposals of Marc 
Antoine Jullien, the younger, of Paris, were the next in the series 
of plans for international cooperation in education. His proposals 
were made over a period of years, beginning in 1817 after the 
Napoleonic Wars had devasted Europe. Jullien’s plan was for the 
nations to submit information through their ministries of education 
on such problems as the extent of publicly supported free educa- 
tion, compulsory attendance, source and appointment of teachers, 
salaries, curriculum, and textbooks. He argued that information 
about educational progress should be made known to all teachers 
everywhere just as advances in medicine were being made known 
to all physicians. This French educator wrote of the advantages 
for peace of the kind of cooperation he proposed and stated that 
the plan would help internationalize the great European family. 
Although Jullien’s plan was never established in its entirety, his 
writings had great influence in several European countries and he 
may be credited with laying the foundation for future develop- 
ments in international cooperation through education. 

It was not until 1885, sixty-eight years after Jullien’s proposals, 
that the next plan for such international cooperation was set forth. 
This time a Dutchman, Herman Molkenboer, was the advocate of 
the idea. It may be noted that the Holy Alliance which had fol- 
lowed the Napoleonic era had long since died and that the Franco- 
Prussian War of 1870 had again laid waste to Europe. It seems that 
ideas of peace flourish best in post-war periods when nations are 
spent with the indulgence of war. The encouraging lesson that 
history teaches is that each succeeding time the proposals are more 
persistent and a few more ears are found willing to listen. Mol- 
kenboer set forth his plan in a periodical, the Journal of Corre- 
spondence on the Foundation of a Permanent and International 
Council of Education. His Journal was printed in three languages, 
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French, German, and English, in a column for each on the pages. 
The proposed Council would compile reports on educational prob- 
lems, meet annually, and make recommendations for the improve- 
ment of education toward the ends of enlightenment and peace. 
But the nations of the world were not ready to surrender any of 
their educational traditions. Molkenboer’s plan, like that of Jul- 
lien, was never fully carried out. 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY PROPOSALS 


After the turn of the twentieth century, various proposals for 
international collaboration in the solution of educational problems 
and the promotion of peace were publicized. From Germany in 
1904 came Kurnig’s plan for a consultative international center for 
education. The next year a Hungarian, Kemény, set forth a plan 
for internationalizing culture through education as a basis for un- 
derstanding among nations. His plan included the collection of 
statistics, conferences and exhibitions in each nation, education for 
peace, and interracial education to counteract race prejudice. His 
coordinating body would have been an international institute of 
education. In 1910 Edward Peeters, a Belgian, organized an Inter- 
national Bureau of Educational Information with the aid of five 
others, including Kemény, who attended his called meeting. The 
organization published a monthly review of correspondence and 
a series of monographs on comparative education but was forced 
to close its work in 1914 for financial reasons. 

But the general movement had at last got under way. Among 
the plans and proposals that culminated in 1946 in the official rati- 
fication of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization were those of Lebonnois of the University of Caen 
in Normandy in 1914; those of Dr. Fannie Fern Andrews of Boston, 
the most tireless worker of all over a period of twenty years begin- 
ning in 1914; those that Scott of New England proposed in his 
book, World Education; the various plans that were considered in 
the League of Nations; and eventually the plan that resulted in the 
formation of the International Bureau of Education, in Geneva, in 
1925. 

All of the work done by the numerous organizations and persons 
toward educational cooperation contributed to the acceptance by 
representatives of the forty-four nations in London on November 
16, 1945, of the charter of the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization, or UNESCO as it is rapidly be- 
coming known to the peoples of the world. Since 826 there has 
been a gradual growth of the idea that the nations of the world 
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can, through education, establish and maintain peace. That idea 
is now a part of the mind of man and it is given expression through 
the activities of UNESCO. Through long study, through continual 
advocacy of understanding, and now through fear of nuclear en- 
ergy, mankind has at last come to believe in the possibility of 
lasting peace, and UNESCO is one instrument through which he 
will work toward that end. 


A Wor.tp-WIpbE PLAN 


Any plan for peace through education must be world-wide if 
it is to be effective, because the peaceful purpose of any group of 
nations could be thwarted by the rise of another Hitler. UNESCO 
fulfills the requirement of worldwide scope. There is yet another 
requirement for an effective plan: It must reach the minds of the 
people and establish there the bulwarks of peace. An examination 
of its purpose, structure, and proposed activities reveals that 
UNESCO gives high promise of fulfilling this second requirement 
of strengthening the world mind’s determination to attain peace. 

The constitution of UNESCO sets forth its purpose as follows: 
“1. The purpose of the Organisation is to contribute to peace and 
security by promoting collaboration among the nations through 
education, science, and culture in order to further universal respect 
for justice, for the rule of law and for the human rights and 
fundamental freedoms which are affirmed for the peoples of the 
world, without distinction of race, sex, language or religion, by the 
Charter of the United Nations.” 

In shaping the structure of UNESCO, provisions were made 
to carry out activities that earlier organizations had not been able 
to perform successfully: Popular education and the flow of culture 
from nation to nation are facilitated; mutual knowledge and under- 
standing of peoples are sought through definite channels; inter- 
change of teachers and students and of books and other cultural 
media are provided for; and domestic matters are left to each mem- 
ber nation to preserve independence of nations and to prevent mis- 
understandings. 

All members of the United Nations have the right to member- 
ship in UNESCO and others may be admitted by action of the 
General Conference, which is the governing body of UNESCO 
composed of delegates from all member nations. An Executive 
Board of eighteen members is elected by the General Conference 
and authorized by the General Conference to prepare the program 
of work for UNESCO. A Director-General is nominated by the 
Executive Board and appointed by the General Conference for a 
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term of six years. He selects his staff in accordance with regulations 
approved by the General Conference. The Director-General and 
his staff constitute the Secretariat which is charged with responsi- 
bilities exclusively international in character. 

The charter of UNESCO makes it possible for established 
intergovernmental organizations to become affiliated with it for 
the promotion of understanding and good will. Also each member 
nation is authorized to associate its principal educational, scientific 
and cultural organizations with UNESCO. Such affiliations are 
now being made. 

Now that the nations of the world have bound themselves to- 
gether in UNESCO to promote the cause of peace and understand- 
ing, what activities will the new organization promote? The pro- 
gram of activities is now being framed by representatives of the 
member nations. A few of the items almost certain to be included 
may be called to your attention. 


THE PROBLEM OF TEXTBOOKS 


In the past, many textbooks in history and other subjects studied 
in the schools have glorified war and magnified the importance of 
the pupils’ own nation. This practice has not been limited to war- 
like nations; every nation has been guilty to a degree. The results 
of this practice are clearly seen in Germany. Even before the rise 
of Hitler the minds of German children and youth for generations 
had been fed upon the glories of war. With the coming of Hitler 
every textbook in every subject became an instrument of propa- 
ganda for the Nazi philosophy. Today one of the greatest single 
problems in German education is the preparation of textbooks 
free of the venom that poisoned the minds of the German youth of 
this generation. To a lesser degree we have a similar problem in 
America in reducing the war content of our history textbooks and 
in being guided by objective truth in telling of the contributions of 
our nation to modern civilization. Another important aspect of 
this problem of the textbook is the great care that must be exerted 
in revealing the importance of other peoples of the world to the 
end that clear understanding of other nations may be gained. In 
the past, false impressions of other nations have been given children 
through pictures not truly representative of other peoples and 
through superficial treatment of how they live, work, and think. 
This has been true of our American textbooks, although vast im- 
provements have been made in recent years. This problem of 
textbooks will almost certainly be on the agenda for treatment by 
UNESCO. 
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The interchange of teachers among the members of UNESCO 
will unquestionably be recommended. Indeed, an interchange of 
teachers is already under way this year. These ambassadors of 
good will between the two nations will aid in interpreting their 
respective nations to the children in the schools and to the people 
of the communities they are visiting this year, and upon their 
returning home each will take back to her own school and com- 
munity many lasting impressions that in the future will influence 
the lives of her students and other associates. The good of this 
practice will be immeasurable after it has been increased manyfold 
to include at least several interchanges between each member of 
UNESCO with each of the other members. After the system has 
become well established, the interchange of teachers will make a 
great contribution to understanding among nations, each of all 
others, which is the goal of education for peace. 

When the interchange of students, already under way, becomes 
a well-established plan, it will in all probability be of even greater 
value than the interchange of teachers. Suspicion, fear, and hatred 
of other nations will give way to understanding, friendship, and 
goodwill as the students of many lands study in countries foreign 
to their own. The truth of this assertion is upheld by the friend- 
ship that exists today between China and the United States which 
has resulted in no small degree from the influence of Chinese stu- 
dents who have studied in our schools and universities on scholar- 
ships provided by an arrangement between China and the United 
States. Goodwill and understanding will increase throughout the 
world under plans almost certain to be formulated by UNESCO for 
the interchange of students among its member nations. The num- 
ber of students who study abroad will never be a large percentage 
of the total student population, but they will be carefully chosen 
as potential leaders and upon returning home will spread under- 
standing and goodwill for the lands they have visited. 

Still another worldwide practice that will doubtless be planned 
by UNESCO will be the interchange of ideas through international 
conferences such as the one held in Endicott, New York, last sum- 
mer. There the educational leaders of twenty-eight nations met for 
discussions of the educational problems facing the world. Many 
lasting acquaintances and no doubt some lasting friendships were 
made that will throughout the lifetimes of those present contribute 
at least in some degree to the solution of the problems of living 
together peacefully in our smaller world. Numerous other con- 
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ferences of the same kind will follow and will result in similar 
progress toward the same end. 

All means of communication will also be used in the program 
of education for peace. Books and other printed materials will 
flow more freely around the world as the result of the work of 
UNESCO. The great radio chains of the world and in the near 
future television, too, will contribute their share to scientific and 
other cultural cooperation directed toward understanding and 
peace. And, it may be added, other inventions not yet imagined 
will in time play their role in improving human relationships 
throughout the world. 

The practices thus far mentioned in this discussion are world- 
wide in their coverage. The list is not complete, but the items serve 
as illustrations of the broader programs to come in promoting 
lasting peace. The next question which probably arises in your 
mind is, what can a local school system contribute? The schools 
are already doing much, aided by parents. Such cooperation be- 
tween school and community will continue to be essential to the 
success of school programs directed toward the removal of the 
causes of war. A number of the recent minor improvements of the 
school curriculum that are directed toward international under- 
standing may be mentioned. 


Stupy OF PEOPLES 


Throughout the twelve years of the public schools, increased 
attention is being given to the study of customs, traditions, and 
ways of thinking of the different peoples of the world. Literature, 
art and music are being broadened to include the contributions of 
many nations, whereas in the past those fields included mainly the 
contributions of nations closely kin to us. 

World problems are being studied in social studies classes today 
whereas formerly the field was largely limited to American prob- 
lems. 

More visual aids are being used than ever before to impress true 
concepts of the way other peoples live and work to replace un- 
reliable information often imparted in the past. Great care is 
being taken to eliminate caricatures that give false and unfair 
impressions of other peoples. Throughout the social studies an 
attempt is being made to broaden the horizons of children beyond 
state and national boundaries and to impress upon them the very 
evident fact that today they are in reality citizens of the world. 

The true facts about the races of the world as revealed by 
scientific research are studied. The cultures of the Indian and the 
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yellow races that existed before white man because civilized are 
considered with a view to dispelling prejudices such as those devel- 
oped by Hitler on the superiority of the Aryan race. The great 
contribution of the Hebrew to our religion and other aspects of our 
culture are revealed. The works of great Negro leaders in science, 
literature, music, and other fields are made known to children. 

Many people prefer to hold racial prejudices that arise from 
ignorance, because prejudices often make many people feel superior 
who have nothing else to feel superior about. But the citizen of 
tomorrow simply cannot afford to remain ignorant of the facts 
about races the world over. Such ignorance in the past has led to 
prejudices and hatred that bred wars. Because civilization cannot 
afford the indulgences of another war, enlightenment must replace 
racial and national prejudices in the lives of the citizens of today 
and tomorrow. 

The foregoing discussion has revealed several lines of activities 
that are being or may be followed by local school systems in pro- 
moting international goodwill. They are intended to serve as illus- 
trations. The list is far from complete even now and it will be 
greatly extended in the future as the program of UNESCO gets un- 
derway. Enough has been said to reveal the power of this world- 
wide organization which seeks to build in the minds of men the 
defences of peace. 

Before concluding this discussion, it should be stated that the 
teachers of the world are not naive enough not to know of the 
obstacles that are in the road to peace. Those obstacles are recorded 
in the history of the past. But teachers and laymen the world over 
now have reason to believe that the barriers can be removed 
through the united efforts of the member nations of UNESCO as 
they go forward in its program. The job cannot be done over night. 
It will reach far into the future. Even in our generation, however, 
with the establishment of this organized effort, a bright chapter 
has been written; and we now may have rational hope that the 
future history of man will be one of peaceful cooperation in the 
building of a better world. 











Secondary Education in Scotland 


KX 
ALBERT MACKIE* 


OR CENTURIES, it has been part of the Scottish tradition 

that talented children should have all financial barriers to a 
full education removed. For a generation at least, the extent to 
which children of working-class parentage can obtain a secondary 
education in Scotland has been well-known in other countries. 

In the days before compulsory education, private benevolence 
made it possible for many lads of conspicuous ability to continue 
their studies at an age when their brothers were at work in field 
or mill. The “lad o’ pairts,” the distinguished country boy who had 
the good fortune to have his ability recognized and the way made 
a little smoother for him, was quite a Scottish character or type, 
who was often to be found in Scottish literature. But it was a 
fortuitous business. Many a flower was born to blush unseen, 
many a Milton was doomed to remain mute and inglorious, and 
even those who are lucky enough to find patronage or the good 
offices of some benevolent institution had a grim and hard struggle. 
Academic eminence would often be gained at the expense of sound 
feeding and exercise, and so at the expense of health. In default 
of help from outside, poor but proud Scottish households often 
undertook great sacrifice so that learning might be added to the 
family honors, even if it could be through only one member. The 
urge for learning was sufficiently widespread among ordinary Scots 
as to be considered national, and it is not surprising that, in the 
wake of private benefactions designed to spread the benefits of 
education, the State has stage by stage increased and improved 
the opportunities for the talented children of the less well-to-do 
to secure a secondary education. 

However, the prevalence in Scotland of the “lad o’ pairts” type 
and the not entirely baseless legend that the Scottish “lad o’ pairts” 
eventually became a “heid o’ depairment” (holder of an executive 
post) in London, are old stories now. A country naturally takes 
pride in her distinguished sons who do her credit either abroad 
or at home. But education has wider aims. It is long since Scot- 
land ceased to be satisfied that the production of oustandingly 


* Mr. Mackie, formerly House-master at Morrison’s Academy at Grieff, is a Columnist 
on the Scottish Sunday Express. 
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gifted individuals was the main end of a national educational sys- 
tem, if indeed she ever fostered such an illusion. It was not a com- 
parative handful of brilliant “stars” educated to the top of their 
bent, but a highly educated nation, that the Scottish Reformers 
visualized in their Book of Discipline of 1560. Their scheme, which 
lack of resources prevented them from carrying out at the time, but 
which continued to inspire their successors, was for the education of 
all children, of rich and poor parentage alike, “so that the Com- 
monwealth may have some comfort of them”—a wish that suggests 
a strong sense of the imponderable values of education over and 
above its practical values. 

Today, while the specially gifted pupil lacks nothing of the 
opportunities he has traditionally enjoyed in Scotland, these under- 
lying conceptions remain and have their expression in practice. 
First and foremost, education is for all—to each, one might phrase 
it, according to his or her aptitudes, and certainly not according 
to his or her family circumstances. The new Act of Parliament 
whereby the school leaving age is raised to 15, with intention of an 
eventual 16, makes this more important still. 

The other underlying conceptions about education—that it 
should produce valuable citizens, adaptable and with the ability 
and the mental equipment to think for themselves, and that it 
should also provide them with information and training likely to be 
of use to them in their future careers—are no less important, and 
no less keenly followed. Secondary education—which follows the 
primary education beginning compulsorily at the age of 5—is now 
provided for all, but this does not represent an assumption that 
all children are equally able to benefit from the same kind of 
schooling. On the contrary, the curriculum is so varied and the 
groupings of subjects are so arranged that a wide range of courses 
—academic, commercial, technical, domestic and rural—is open 
to both boys, and girls. 

There are two types of secondary school, the junior secondary 
3-year course from the ages of 12 to 15, and the 5-year senior 
secondary from 12 to 17. The first leads to the Junior Leaving 
Certificate and the other to the Senior Leaving Certificate. Both 
types provide a good general education and valuable training for 
after-school life. 

Courses are not vocational. Any tendency towards caste in 
education is anathema to the Scots, and narrow vocational courses 
which would limit the choice of the pupils in their future careers 
would be against tradition. At the same time there is a wise bias 
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in the shape of the courses according to the occupational oppor- 
tunities likely to arise in the district in which the school is situated. 
For instance, a rural course is likely to have the great national 
value of preserving a part of the community which, although 
plainly indispensable, tends to disappear with the lure of the 
towns—the countryman “born and bred.” Earlier enthusiasm for 
a more purely academic education may have tended to make its 
country products ill-adjusted to country life, but that error is 
corrected in the modern provisions. Similarly, the likelihood that 
the greater part of the girls undergoing secondary education will 
eventually be housewives has its effect on the bias of their secondary 
schooling. Those who have the types of mind and temperament 
to pursue academic, professional or business careers have their 
courses similarly mapped out for them. 

It is true that such an educational arrangement has prejudices 
to overcome. The old extravagant adoration of book learning dies 
hard even in an age when illiteracy in Scotland is a thing of the 
past, and when book learning is a commonplace. There are parents 
who would pay money to have their children given academic edu- 
cation—even if it were demonstrated that such an education was 
not suitable for them—so long as an “academic education” remains 
the “done thing.” But this “old school tie” touchiness, based on a 
narrow concept of education, is on the way out. The prejudice 
in favor of the purely academic school (particularly the fee-paying 
school) is likely to die out as the new types develop their own good 
traditions. 


Secondary schools at present may be either junior secondary 
only, as in the case of Tynecastle School in Edinburgh, or senior 
secondary only, as in the case of George Watson’s, Edinburgh. They 
may combine both, as does Bo’ness Academy. 


A school such as Bo’ness Academy, where all manner of pupils 
may share certain basic subjects in common while undergoing a 
variety of courses, and may share, above all, common privileges and 
extra-curricula activities, is likely to be a strong corrective to the 
old-fashioned prejudice that a pupil “loses caste” by finding his or 
her natural bent away from the more academic subjects. Inciden- 
tally, the names of some of these Scottish secondary schools may be 
misleading. They are largely a matter of historical accident and sel- 
dom give a close indication of the present-day character of the 
schools. A secondary school may be Academy, High School, Gram- 
mar School, Institution or College by name without the title having 
any modern significance. 
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These extra-curricula activities form an important part of the 
character-building efforts of a good school. There are school maga- 
zines to which the students are free to contribute and even edit 
in part, debating and dramatic societies which give them ability 
and confidence to express themselves as well as good speech and 
deportment; there are orchestras, stamp clubs, sports activities 
and former pupils’ clubs which carry on the influence of the old 
school in after years. In Scotland one can think of many non-fee- 
paying secondary schools which already have established grand 
traditions of their own, equal to anything developed in English 
public schools. From one ordinary secondary school may have 
come professors, leading surgeons, and scientists in good positions 
overseas. Such a school acquires an “old school tie complex” of its 
own, which has nothing to do with money. 

At the moment, the Scottish Advisory Council on Education 
has the whole question of curricula and examinations of secondary 
schools under review, and it is likely that still further important 
improvements will be made. 














How a High School Metal Shop Serves Its 
Community 


KX 
W. L. RiKarD 


Canton High School, Canton, North Carolina 

EGINNING with the school year 1925-26 the Canton High 

School had built up a considerable vocational offering in 
addition to home economics work. ‘This vocational training cen- 
tered around mechanical drawing, blue-print reading, and wood- 
work. For instruction in these three items the school had a reason- 
ably good shop and equipment. The school cooperated with the 
Champion Paper and Fibre Company in putting on what was con- 
sidered to be probably the best vocational program in connection 
with any industry in the state at that time, but such a program was 
not sufficient in an industrial city. 

Ways and means were sought to expand the vocational program 
of the school in order that other types of training might be given 
to the young men who wished to prepare themselves for employ- 
ment in the local industry. A. J. Hutchins, Superintendent of the 
Canton City Schools, left no stone unturned in his efforts to expand 
the program, and the year 1937 gave him and the high school a 
golden opportunity. 

Early in the year 1937 Congress inserted a rider in the Agricul- 
tural Bill providing for certain types of vocational training in 
schools that were prepared to carry on such a program. This bill 
was passed in the mid-summer of that year, and through the fore- 
sight of Superintendent Hutchins and the efforts of G. W. Coggins, 
State director of vocational training, the Vocational Department of 
our State approved the application for one of these vocational 
schools for the Canton High School. The next day materials were 
purchased for the construction of a building to house this program, 
equipment was purchased, and an instructor employed. Within 
six weeks after the opening of school in September the building 
was completed, furnished, and work begun. 

Of course the equipment was very limited that first year, but 
the instructor made such good use of what he had that the program 
functioned remarkably well. He had classes in general machine 
shop, welding, and sheet metal. Equipment was added as school 
funds became available. 
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When President Roosevelt started his National Defense Train- 
ing program in the summer of 1940 there were three schools in 
North Carolina that were ready and willing to begin classes for 
training defense workers—Charlotte and Wilmington, among the 
larger schools, and Canton of the smaller schools. 

With the opening of school in September 1940 our metal shop 
conducted a dual program. For the school day there were classes 
for the young men of the school. Immediately after school hours 
defense classes entered the shop and classes were conducted until 
midnight; and during the height of the Defense Training Program 
our shop was kept open all night to take care of additional men 
and women who wanted such training. The type of instruction 
given was the same as that given to the young men in school. More 
than five hundred men and women were trained and later em- 
ployed for defense work. 

In order to implement the training program the directors of 
this program aided the school in securing the following much 
needed equipment, which at the end of the defense program became 
the property of the school: two large lathes, one 22 inch drill press 
one 7 inch Atlas shaper, one large milling machine, one g inch 
South Bend lathe, seven electric welders, sheet metal equipment, 
and working tools sufficient to replace all lost and worn out tools 
during the training program. 

When the National Youth Administration program was brought 
to a close certain equipment was made available to high schools 
having vocational programs. The high school was able to secure 
such equipment as metal lathes, milling machines, shapers, and 
drills. Much of this equipment was in bad state of repair, but the 
instructors and boys made this an instructional project and put the 
machines in good state of repair. 

To-day the metal shop of our school is rated as one of the best 
in the state. It is fully equipped to carry on complete training 
in all phases of machine shop instruction, welding, and all types of 
metal work. One of the interesting features about our equipment 
is that the instructors and boys have built outright some of our best 
machines. Another interesting fact is that instruction has been 
made as practicable as possible. The projects have built usable 
materials instead of just welding or working on a lathe. 

One interesting experience about our shop and one of which the 
school is justly proud is this: 

A lumber operator in Western North Carolina broke an im- 
portant gear in some heavy machinery. His operation was greatly 
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hampered by loss of this machine. He tried to order parts to no 
avail. He then contacted machine shops from Charlotte west, and 
no one would undertake making the part. Someone suggested that 
he bring his troubles to our school shop. He did, and the instruc- 
tor and his boys rigged a special attachment to one of our milling 
machines and made the gear. 


This incident is mentioned, not to be boastful, but to illustrate 
the fact that our boys in the metal shop are not just receiving 
formal instruction, but are taught to be resourceful, to be able to 
do a job that varies from the accustomed work in the shop. 


The Champion Paper and Fibre Company is so much interested 
in the work of the high school metal shop and the caliber of train- 
ing given that it furnishes the shop with a full time supervisor. 
This supervisor works directly under the administration of the 
school and in perfect accord with its policies. All young men ot 
the high school who have had this training in the metal shop are 
employed by Champion upon graduation. 

The summer of 1946 brought our school metal shop a step 
closer in its cooperation with industry. The Champion Paper and 
Fibre Company allowed our instructor in cooperation with the 
repair department of the mill to select seven of the high school shop 
trainees as apprentice workers under the direction of our machine 
shop teacher. During the entire summer vacation these high school 
boys, juniors and seniors, engaged in making working parts for 
machines in the mill. Needless to say, these parts had to be made 
with meticulous care and callipered to a very close tolerance to be 
usable. For illustration, two of the items made in considerable 
quantity were gears, brass, copper, and cast iron, and large bolts 
difficult to obtain otherwise with nuts. The boys received an 
hourly wage and at the same time received instruction on the job, 
a project highly profitable to the boys and most satisfactory to the 
industry. The boys did work in as great quantity and of the same 
workmanship as that done by skilled employees in the Champion 
shops. 














Testing the Intelligence of the Children of 
a Rural County* 


KX 


A. M. JORDAN 
University of North Carolina 
HE PURPOSE of this study was to make a careful survey of 
"ha mental alertness, sometimes called intelligence, of all the 
children of one county. The county selected is predominantly rural, 
there being no town in the county with a population above 5,000. 
The investigators would have liked to test every child in the county. 
Unfortunately this was impossible because of rather poor attend- 
ance of the children so that our figures represent the scores of all 
the children present on a single day. It was necessary in the case 
of some small schools for Negroes for the tester to return two or 
three times in order to have present enough children to be repre- 
sentative of that school. All told, the representation from the white 
population was somewhat but not much better that that from the 
Negro population. It is also well known from many other studies 
that those children who absent themselves are more likely to be 
those of lower intelligence than those who come. Those of low 
intelligence find little of interest in the ordinary school and hence 
use the slightest excuse for absenting themselves. 

In making such a study three conditions were necessary for 
successful completion: (1) the tests must be carefully selected; 
(2) the tester must be well trained and; (3) the scoring must be 
accurately done. In selecting the tests of mental alertness greatest 
care must be exercised to select tests which do not penalize the 
subjects being tested. All scores on intelligence tests are based on 
the child’s ability to solve new problems. However, the items 
which enter the new problem must not be new but must have been 
present in the child’s environment. If these elementary items out 
of which the new problems are made have not been experienced 
then the problem cannot be a measure of the child’s intelligence. 
To make certain that all subjects are acquainted with these ele- 
mentary items test constructors go to great pains in selecting 
problems common to all environments. In spite of their best 
efforts a few problems creep in, the elements of which have never 
been experienced. Thus at year six in the Stanford-Binet the 
question to the child is “Show me your right hand, your left eye, 
* The Funds for this investigation were furnished by Birthright, Inc., Princeton, N. J. 
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and your right ear.” Had the child never experienced right and 
left this question could not test his intelligence. In one of our 
tests the command is “Mark the things that have feathers.” There 
are pictures of eleven objects:—a horse, cat, bird, rabbit, squirrel, 
hen, rooster, butterfly, turkey, bee, goose, and owl. If a child had 
lived to be six years old and had not experienced a majority of 
these animals then the test would be unfair to him. 
SELECTION OF TESTS 

From this discussion it is abundantly clear that the selection 
of the tests required careful consideration of rural life together 
with a survey of the tests which would meet the essential criteria 
of good testing. After a prolonged study of these matters the 
author chose the Pintner General Ability Tests, Verbal Series. 
The tests used were: (1) Pintner-Cunningham Primary Test, Form 
A. (2) Pintner-Durost Elementary Test Scale I, Form A (picture 
content) and Pintner-Durost Elementary Test, Scale 2, Form A 
(reading content) ; (3) Pintner Intermediate Test, Form A. 

This series had several advantages. In the first place, testing 
could be carried on through the first half of Grade III with the 
use of picture content. It is known that rural children have less 
to do with words and reading than urban children and conse- 
quently are apt to be penalized if the relations asked for in the 
test are between printed words. In spite of the care with which 
these tests were selected, those engaged in this undertaking felt 
that the rural children were somewhat penalized by the content of 
the tests. There were relations asked for with which many of the 
children had had no experience. This belief coincides with that 
expressed by all those who have tested rural children. 

It thus seems clear that the real intelligence of the children 
measured in this investigation would be indicated by I.Q.’s from 
7-12 points above that actually achieved. On the average, I esti- 
mate that about ten points should be added. It is for this reason 
that the individual I.Q. should be less emphasized than the average 
1.Q. Each individual’s 1.Q. must always be interpreted in the 
light of the child’s home, school, and community environment, 
otherwise it has little meaning. The average or group score cancels 
out these individual differences and gives very nearly a true score 
in the light of the total environment. 


THE EXAMINER 


The second requisite of accurate testing is a well-trained exami- 
ner. We were fortunate in this investigation to have secured the 
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services of a young lady who had taken courses in both group and 
individual testing. Her instructor in these courses has a wide 
reputation for his thoroughness of instruction and his scientific 
attitude. She had finished all courses in psychology for her master’s 
degree when she began testing. Furthermore, she and the writer 
studied minutely every detail of the Pintner, Verbal Series until 
she had mastered the procedures of administration. The author 
tried to share with her his own experience gained in testing more 
than five thousand children. With such preparation it was felt that 
the tester who administered the test to all the children was thor- 
oughly prepared for the work and that we could accept the results 
with confidence. 


CoRRECTING AND SCORING 


The third requirement of good testing is the exercising of great 
care in correcting and scoring the papers. There are many chances 
of error in scoring, in adding, and in copying. All tests were 
scored by one person and later checked by another. We were for- 
tunate in securing careful dependable workers to perform this work. 


It is apparent, therefore, that the requirements of suitable 
tests, trained tester, and care in scoring were met in this program of 
testing. The only possible weakness in the study lies in the fact 
that only 68 per cent of the total population was tested. Since 
every school was visited and all the children present on one day 
were tested the error of selection cannot be large and is possibly 
non-existent. The number tested was 3,193; the total number of 
pupils enrolled was 4,687. If we break these numbers down by 
race we find 2,712 white children in the county of whom 1,980 were 
tested, or 73 per cent; 1,875 Negroes of whom 1,312 were tested, 
or 65 per cent. 


RESULTS 

The results of the investigation are presented (1) by grades (2) 
by ages and (3) by race. In Table I the I.Q.’s of 1,980 white chil- 
dren are presented. The median score for the whole county is go, 
which is ten points below the standards set for the test but falls 
in the lower limit of the normal scores usually given as go to 110. 
The mean is slightly higher than the median, which is due to a few 
extreme cases at 160 and 170. Two-thirds of the cases fall between 
73 and 109. Such low median scores are not to be wondered at 
since the children are pretty largely rural. Rural children are 
almost always behind city children on all sorts of intelligence tests. 
Book’s survey of children in Indiana, Pintner’s survey of city chil- 
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dren and rural children, Pressey and Thomas in their study of the 
same problem, all agreed that rural children score definitely 
lower than city children. 

Some think these low scores in rural areas are due to actual 
differences in native ability. Others think that since the rural 
children have had fewer social contacts than city children the 
tests are too verbal to reflect adequately their intelligence. 


Stow LEARNERS 
One of the ever pressing problems in dealing adequately with 
children is that of the slow learner or of the retarded and the 
feebleminded. A group test such as we have used in this investi- 
gation is not an instrument sufficiently refined to give an accurate 


TABLE I 
The Intelligence Quotients of all White Children Tested, 
Grades I—VIII 


(Tests were Pintner-Cunningham, Pintner-Durost, and Pintner Intermediate) 
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Taste II 
I.Q.’s of White Children Arranged by Grades. 


1.Q.’s from Pintner Intelligence Tests, Verbal Series. 
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indication of the per cent of feeblemindedness (amentia) in any 
population. It is highly probable, however, that a child who 
scores very low on these group tests will be so low in his mental 
capacity that he will not profit from ordinary work of the elemen- 
try school. 

If we should apply the same criterion of feeblemindedness 
usually applied to the Stanford Revisions of the Binet-Simon tests 
we might say that 170 of our 1,980 who fall below an I.Q. of 70 
are feebleminded. This is more than 8 per cent of the total. Many 
of these with very low I.Q.’s are undoubtedly slow learners but 
hardly to be classed as feebleminded. This figure agrees with the 
5 to 7 per cent reported by Pintner in his book Intelligence Test- 
ing. It must be emphasized, however, that a low score on these 
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Taste III 
I. Q.’s of White Children Arranged by Ages. 


1.Q.’s from Pintner Intelligence Tests, Verbal Series. 
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tests is merely presumptive of feeblemindedness but by no means 
a certainty. If certainty were desired a case history together with 
an individual test would be necessary. 

In Table II the I.Q.’s of the white children are arranged by 
grades. When the medians of Grades I through VIII are considered 
it is seen that there are simply small variations up and down until 
the sixth grade where an I.Q. of 94 is reached. The compulsory 
attendance limit of 14 years begins to operate here. The distri- 
butions of Grades VI and VII show that there are no I.Q.’s below 
60 while in Grade VIII there is only one below this point. The 
slowest learners are promoted about one grade in two years and 
drop out usually before they get to the sixth grade. Below our 
critical score of 60 there are 6 in the first grade, 5 in the second 
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grade, 14 in the third, 8 in the fourth, 2 in the fifth and one in the 
eighth. 

Another way to study the same data is to arrange them by ages 
instead of by grade. In Table III, the 1.Q.’s are arranged according 
to age. In all cases the age displayed represents the middle point 
of a distance. Thus age 6 equals five years and six months through 
6 years and five months. By observing the medians it is evident 
that the I.Q.’s held up very well until age 15, where the I.Q. has 
dropped about 8 points from year 14. At years 16 and 17 the 
median scores are low indeed. Let us consider now the number 
of children below an I.Q. of 60 at various ages. There are none at 
age 6, and one at age 7, none at age 8, 2 at age g, 2 at age 10, 5 
at age 11, 10 at age 12, 10 at age 13, 3 at age 14, one at age 15, 
none at age 16, and one at age 17. One child scored below an 
I.Q. of 60 who had not reached the age of six. 

The results from testing Negro children are presented in Tables 
IV, V, and VI. Table IV sets forth a picture of the intelligence 
of 1,214 Negroes as measured with the Pintner Verbal Series. If we 
round off the numbers we see that the median and mean agree on 
74. Two-thirds of the cases fall between 61 and 88. If we apply the 


TABLE IV 


1.Q.’s of All Negro Children, Grades I-VIII. 
1.Q.’s from Pintner Intelligence Tests, Verbal Series. 





1. Q. f 
Pee y eee rer r Pere re 1 
RSE Te Saee Me ce nee ae ee ee 3 
cel cht ee a a oi ge ee eit ee 3 
RREGOP A cop cere neciahay Wea 8 
ED decane baking oR aie eae asta aKa 29 

RR Ee et .chen 2 Bee ie ee 38 

SE cctecaciths<keeoticacer cee kecas 62 

SE ener. mate mmr ae ep 92 

PERE ERO TRE COTE Tee Ra eee 154 

| EE OS. eG te ee 185 

Be bbe bns weeks caMe oie nanceeasiee 221 

RE es ae Se a ee 164 

I A ee A Se eee 125 

ES ere ee ee ee 71 

ee eae ea ey 26 

BO ath cis ln ere arpa dik aerate sea oeatd 25 
Re, LER SS GEN Sheen TEN 2 
NN Sr tths «Ochoa a sin cede elas ara A 5 
BPrGcd 4 cae itedinen Gus niee wees 1,214 
PN. ox wae uae hes bbe caeeln ask 73.78 
ME S..cuvelacauoceicakun eakaeeeees 74.30 
MEE a's cara cuukd cide one nee aeen eee 13.50 
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same criterion of extreme backwardness in learning to any score 
below 60, we find 129 children out of the 1,214 tested who may 
probably be feebleminded. Here again there is no certainty, as 
previously stated, for only an individual test and a case history 
can make for certainty. These one hundred twenty-nine cases 
constitute slightly more than ten per cent of the total tested. Even 
if only five out of the total ten per cent proved actually to be feeble- 
minded this would be a high percentage. In Table IV, those I.Q¢s 
below 40 were indeterminate since they represent children who did 
not score at all on the test.* 

The absurdity of classifying those below an I. Q. of 70 on these 
tests as extremely slow learners or as possibly feebleminded is 
indicated in Table IV. In this table it is clear that the number of 
Negro children scoring below 70 is 418. This is thirty-four per 
cent of their total number. This same criterion of 70 was applied 
to the data collected from the scores of soldiers on Army Alpha 
in the first World War. A number of these soldiers were also given 
the Stanford-Binet individual test. It was thus possible to equate 


TABLE V 
I.Q.’s of Negro Children Arranged by Grades. 


1.Q.’s from Pintner Intelligence Tests, Verbal Series. 























GRADE 

1.Q. : 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
120.. 5 a 1 # 
115... i ig 2 m Be a 
110. “3 me i 2 oe 
105. i 3 i i 1 1 rd re 
100... 7 6 6 6 1 3 it 
95... 4 7 9 8 4 2 4 
90... 1 10 13 11 7 2 6 2 
85. . 13 17 22 11 10 9 9 1 
80....| 22 22 19 18 28 23 15 7 
%....1 25 36 17 25 16 20 12 
70....| 63 33 27 24 25 21 18 10 
65....| 28 29 26 23 19 9 26 ll 
60....| 23 12 16 9 21 10 20 14 
55....| 11 3 13 9 10 7 s 10 
50... 3 6 5 5 1 1 4 1 
45... 3 2 5 3 ms » ie 
40... 2 hs a vy 

a 3 2 12 

oo 229 168 192 149 165 105 134 72 
Md....| 72.79] 75.70} 75.05] 74.40] 73.4 | 75.91] 72.00] 69.5 


























* See Pintner, Rudolph, Intelligence Testing, pp. 251-253 (1931), and Freeman, 
F. N., Mental Tests, Revised Edition—pp. 410-411 (1939). 
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the scores from the Army Alpha in terms of the Stanford-Binet. 
This procedure showed that using an I.Q. of 70 as the dividing 
line between feebleminded and normality would classify one-third 
of the draftees as feebleminded, a manifestly absurd conclusion. 
Here is another bit of evidence which buttresses our present posi- 
tion of using an I.Q. of 60 as the dividing line. 

Suppose now we consider as a whole the total tested population 
of our county. The total number tested was 3,194; the mean is 
84.6 or 85. There are 165 cases below an I.Q. of 60. It is thus 
clear that the total number below the I.Q. of 60 is slightly more 
than 5 per cent. 

In more detail the story of Negro children is told in Table V, 
in which the I.Q.’s are arranged by grades. If we round off the 
median 1.Q.’s of all grades we find them as follows: I 73, II 76, 
III 75, IV 74, V 73, VI 76, VII 72, and VIII 69. There is a slight 
drop in Grades VII and VIII but otherwise there is no great differ- 
ence from one grade to the next. 

A third way to present these results is according to age in Table 


TasLe VI 
I.Q.’s of Negro Children Arranged by Ages. 


1.Q.’s from Pintner Intelligence Tests, Verbal Series. 









































AGE 
1.Q. — —— — 
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VI. The median I.Q.’s of Negro children by ages as well as the 
percentages at each age falling below an I.Q. of 60 are: 


Age IQ. % Below 1.Q. of 60 
6 17 1.4 
7 76 28 
8 75 7-4 
9 77 §.0 
10 7 14.4 
11 72 7:7 
12 74 14.2 
18 68 19.6 
14 67 17-3 
15 63 29.2 
16 59 50.0 
17 57 66.7 


It will be noticed that the median I.Q. remains practically the 
same from year to year during the ages 6-12. After the age of 12 
there is a gradually dropping off to year 17. It is clear that a 17 
year old child who is still in the elementary school is almost 
certainly feebleminded. The column labeled “per cent” throws 
new light upon this whole subject. In the first four ages 6-9 there 
is only a small per cent of very low I.Q.’s at each age. From age 
10 on and especially after the age of 12 the percentage of low I.Q.’s 
increases very rapidly. 


CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 


This study of the mental alertness of the children of a rural 
county has discussed and emphasized the number of children 
with low I.Q. scores. It would have been just as logical to have 
called special attention to the 35 or 40 per cent with I.Q.’s of 100 
and above. It is felt, however, that the school as at present con- 
stituted meets the needs of the middle group very well. The highest 
and lowest capacities are least well cared for in our North Carolina 
schools. Especially poorly provided for are the very slow learners. 
These children frequently are not academically inclined. They 
have no interest in the verbal and numerical areas of the work of 
our Elementary school. They form a sort of undigested mass in 
the classes of our Elementary schools. What they need most of all 
is training in what Wallin has called “manumental” work. This 
includes a considerable amount of nailing, sawing, planning, raffia 
work, brush making, etc. 


In our machine age there are hundreds of simple-minded activi- 
ties for which these slow learners can be trained. On one occasion 
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the author visited the Institution for feebleminded at Waverly, 
Mass. Dr. Walter Fernald, who had done so much for the training 
of the feebleminded in the state of Massachusetts, pointed with 
pride to the occupations of his graduates. It was perfectly clear from 
his detailed analysis of the situation that the state of Massachusetts 
had made a good financial investment in this institution. Several 
students of the problem of employing the slow learners have given 
concrete illustrations of the types of work they can get and the 
mental age needed. For example, the lowest employable intelli- 
gence is represented by a mental age of about six. These slow 
learners can learn to package non-breakable articles. In one study, 
it was shown that it took a mental age of g to package hair nets 
successfully. At any rate these children of low intelligence need not 
be a burden on society provided they are discovered early and prop- 
erly trained in good moral habits and are taught some kind of 
trade. It must also be recognized that some of those of the lowest 
intelligence are not in school. The size of the membership of this 
group in our county is not known. 

The very next step in discovering the feebleminded in any area 
is to have the Terman-Merrill individual test given to all those 
whose I.Q.’s fall below 60 or 70. It could be thus decided what 
percentage of the children are actually feebleminded. This proce- 
dure will serve two purposes. First, it will give us a clear indication 
of the number of feebleminded actually enrolled in the schools of 
a certain area. Second, it will give a definite indication of the per- 
centage of the children of any defined area who are feebleminded 
by means of the comparatively simple and cheap procedure of 
giving a standardized group intelligence test to all the children 
enrolled in a school. 








